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MY ROCK. 
ANGRY billows fierce and high 
Beat the rock on which I lie; 
But my rest is calm and sweet, 
For my rock is—* God will keep.” 


Why so wild the wind and wave 
Why the tempests fiercely rave 

Why thus stranded here I lie— 

Only He can answer why! 


Sweet when roar the winds at will 
Is this inner “ Peace be still ;” 
On this Rock how blest to lie 
While the tempest passeth by ! 
M. A. B. 
Unity. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES:' 
THERE can be no doubt of the value to the Chris- 
tian church.of the book called the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. It was the historic work of the beloved phy- 
sician Luke, the writer of the third Gospel. He 
gives us a picture of the first beginnings of the new 
faith which sprang from the ministry and the author- 
itative mandates of Jesus of Nazareth. To hissecond 
work (the Acts) Luke was an eye witness, and he 
took an important part in the early evangelization of 
the world. Farrar remarks. that it consists of two 
great sections. From Ist to 12th chapters it is mainly 
devoted to the movements of Peter; and from 13th 
to 28th it is the history of the missions and suffer- 
ings of Paul. The first section records the establish- 
ment of the church in Palestine, the second records 
its extension to Rome. 

Farrar tells us that it was probably in the upper 
chamber of the house of Mary, the mother of Mark, 
that the wonderful primitive meeting of the infant 
church was held, in which Christ and his disciples 
ate the Last Supper; and not many days hence, they 
held:another most memorable meeting, in which that 
strange coming of the Holy Ghost as a mighty rush- 
ing wind, and cloven tongues as of fire illuminated 
the countenances of apostles and disciples, and the 
“gift of tongues” was said to have been given to 
those who were endowed with spiritual power for the 
enlightening of the human mind. We cannot tell 
what may have occurred on that occasion. Weknow 
that in reverent holy waiting to hear the teachings of 


1An essay read at Friends’ meeting, Fifteenth and Race strects, 
Philadelphia, First month 17th, 1836. 
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| the Spirit, there comes the excellence and the joy of 


the divine wisdom. God's true light cometh to en- 
lighten and direct, and his spirit and grace to teach 
and control, in the silence of all flesh. In the depths 
of humble, seeking silence, of reverent waiting is still 
heard the still small voice as by prophet and by sage 
of the olden time. And while no one can expect 


| any repetition of this strange Pentecostal visitation, 


it may be evermore and universally known to the 


| sons and daughters of men, that the true light is to 


be experienced and enjoyed, and the peace of God 
attained by the reverent, waiting worshipper, who 
feels after God in the silence of the outward man. 


| Said George Fox: “ Be patient and still, in the power 


and in the light, that doth convince you to keep your 
minds toward God.” 

Isaac Pennington asks, “ What is obedience?” 
and replies, “ To wait to know the mind of God, and 
perform his will in everything.” 

But the visible and phenomenal would seem to 
appeal most forcibly to minds unspiritual—and we 
have no occasion to reason as to the probability of 
the phenomena recorded for this day of Pentecost— 
marked as the day in which about 3000 souls were 
added to the church which had numbered 120 in the 
morning. Mary, the mother of Jesus, was present, 
and identified herself with the infant church, and 
the brethren of Jesus from henceforth cast their lot 
with the disciples. Then began, bold and zealous, 
the apostolic ministry. The disciples, who had ac- 
companied the Master in his itineracy through their 
native land, were ready to lift up their voices, as 
they felt called of the spirit, and announced the new 
life and the new hope, of which their hearts were 
filled. 

The Jewish Sanhedrim was perplexed and anxious 
and by its order the leading apostles were committed 
to prison. In this body, we infer, the Rabbi Gamaliel 
had a seat; and his young student of the law, Saul 
of Tarsus, was also present, ready to carry out what- 
ever the fathers in council should ordain. Gamaliel’s 
warning is grave and gentle, warning the rulers lest 
they be found warring against God in lifting up their 
hands against these men. “If this be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it, but ifit be of men, it will perish.” 

The story of Stephen, the proto-martyr, is told 
with minute particularity, and his death by stoning 
is graphically recorded. The zealous young Saul of 
Tarsus led the great persecution, which! then scat- 
tered abroad the Church. The apostles fled from 





their fortress-like sanctuary city, and carried the good 


news of the kingdom of God to Samaria, to Antioch, | 


and to all the cities of their native land before they 
should go abroad to foreign countries. The story of 
the Eunuch of Queen Candace, converted by Philip, 
is told with graphic simplicity and brevity. This is 
supposed to have led to the founding of the Abyssin- 
ian Church, which yet exists. The wondrous mission 


from that of a fiery persecutor to a zealous apostle, is 
related in Acts;12. He had seen the true light that 
could enlighten the soul, and henceforth his testimony 
was to be unfaltering for the Christ. The apostle to 


the Gentiles was this learned young Roman Jew; | 


and the power and success of his ministry must for- 
ever illustrate the value of high intellectual endow- 


ments and culture in the service of the gospel of | 


Christ. 

The remainder of the “ Acts” is taken up with 
the story of Paul’s ministry and his sufferings, but 
not including the closing scene—his martyrdom un- 
der the Neronean persecution. It is not a complete 
history, and includes nothing of the Acts of the great- 
er number of the apostles. At Troas, Luke joined 
Paul, and henceforth they were constant companions. 
Luke’s narrative closes with Paul’s two year’s resi- 
dence at his own hired house at Jerusalem, where he 
preached freely the new faith. 

This shows us how in a space of 30 years the gos- 
pel reached the western capital of the world, how it 
was made known to the Samaritans, to the Greeks, to 
the Asiatics, to the Romans; how the sceptre was 
transferred from the hands of the Jew to those of the 
Gentile; how the center of gravity of the Christian 
Church, as an outward organization, was shifted 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, and from Antioch to 
Rome. 

But the work is fragmentary, and it is only by 
studying the epistles that we can get the data for 
constructing a full life of the mighty apostles to the 
Gentiles. Luke appears to have dwelt most on the 
progress of the faith. Luke, the poet and apostle, tells 
us how the beacon-lights of Christianity flashed from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, from Antioch to Ephesus, and 
to Troas,and to Philippi, from Philippi to Athens and 
Corinth, until at last it was kindled in the very pal- 
ace and Pretorian camp of the Caesars at Imperial 
Rome. And now those of us who believe not at all 
in the power of the sword for the advancement ofthe 
truth, can point with deep satisfaction to this mighty 
conquest of the civilized world by the might of weak- 
ness. No future epoch of Church history at all equals 
this brief space in its results—“Not by might nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

The frequent citation of the Holy Spirit is phe- 
nomenal. No less thanseventy-one times is it men- 
tioned in the “ Acts.” No Roman legions, no popu- 
lar uprisings and tumults helped on the revolution. 
The “Sweet reasonableness” of the Gospel was 
mightier than the sword of the conqueror, for it en- 
tered the hearts of mankind. No man’s judgment is 
outraged by priestly usurpation, yet the Church is 
symmetrically builded—and commences its career in 
the earth, which is for the healing of the nations. 


| 





| 
| 
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“It can never be ill with the Church of God,” 

says Farrar, “so long as she remains true to the high 

lessons of hope, of courage and of sweetness, which 

she was meant to learn from this brief and fragmen- 

my but faithful and glowing history of he earliest 
ays.” 

We may safely challenge the considerate judgment 


| of mankind, as to the faith, polity, and practice of 
of Saul, which changed the whole tenor of his life 


our revered first fathers of the Society of Friends, 
whose children according to the faith we claim to be. 
Have we been faithful to the Apostolic pattern, and 


| are we worthy ofthe name of Christian. The foun- 


dation of God standeth sure, having this seal: “The 
Lord knoweth them that are His,” and “Let him 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity.” 

And now may we not claim that our great testi- 
monies lie at the very root of Christianity, and that 
the words of those who are most sincere hearted of 
many names and professions are drawing nearer and 
nearer to our banner of light, in their inevitable de- § 
velopment toward the real kingdom of God—long 
foretold by the true seers of mankind? Not with ob- 
servation cometh this all glorious kingdom of pure 
Righteousness. 

A recent writer who, reaching out into the future, 
and seeking long in sincerity of heart, feels able from 
the light that he has gained to formulate somewhat 
the idea of the future which will satisfy his aspira- 
tions, realizes that the benign and most Heavenly 
Father is close by the earnest and seeking children of 
his love. He says: “His higher and spiritual life 
envelops and permeates us . . let us repose in 
absolute faith upon His parental benevolence and our 
own unity of nature with His, and in this child-like 
but firmly-founded confidence, let us enter fearlessly 
and cheerfully upon the next stage,—that which 
leads to further unknown change, through the darker 
gloom, the still unpenetrated mystery of Death.” 

The highest happiness is attained when we can 
feel this all-informing, perfect life, whose own bliss of 
living is not alone concentrated in Himself, but is 
augmented by the vast immeasurable bliss in living 
of the infinity of minor lives,—to be not merely a 
parent, but a living friend, a dear companion. This 
realization of His presence brings with it perfect 
peace. The full fruition of this peace, this high 
and holy companionship is perhaps oftenest enjoyed 
amongst the innocent life of nature, particularly 
within the soft, but awful and vital stillness of the 
woods. It was in some solemn grove, some such 
woodland temple, that the poet felt this peace, and 
met its giver, the Lord of life, when he wrote: 


“O, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friends to talk, or book to read ; 

A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He bides ; 
The holy silence is His voice, 


I lie and listen, and rejoice.” ( Bmerson. | 


“The wise, who feel Him within their soul, to 
them belongs eternal peace.” 8. R. 


» To ne true to a man in any way is to help him. 





THE ELDERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 
[The article following was published in FRienps’ INTEL- 


LIGENCER about twenty years ago, under the title given 
above, and “ by W. M.” 


fered, believing that the perusal thereof may be of advan- 


tage to those for whom it was prepared, and also that the | 


younger portion of our society, since they have come upon 
the stage of action, may consider the subject and be bene- 
fited thereby.”’] 

THE elders of whom we read in the New Testament 
were the same officers as the Bishops of that time,— 
the terms “ Presbyter or Elder,” and “ Bishop or 
Overseer ” being used synonymously. In the early 
periods of the Society of Friends, the word “ Elder” 
was frequently used very much in its Scriptural sense. 
George Fox was spoken of as our “ worthy Elder.” 
But it was not until the year 1727 that the distinctive 
office of Eldership, with our present acceptation of 
the word, was created. 

It has always been a prominent doctrine of our 
Society, that in addition to those qualifications 
which are essential to the Christian character and 
which are common to all believers, Ministers of the 
Gospel must receive that special gift of power which 
enables them “to speak to men, to edification, to ex- 
hortation, and to comfort,” for the conversion of sin- 
ners and for the “ perfecting of thesaints.” None are 
recognized as ministers but those who are believed 


to possess this gift. Yet the testimony of experience 
is conclusive, that even those who have undeniably 
received so precious a gift, and have often made full 
proofs of their ministry, are still fallible beings—the 


heavenly treasure is in earthen vessels. And if this 
be the condition of such as these, how much more 
likely is it, that those who are mere children in this 
great work, and who have received the Divine gift 
and calling before they have attained to maturity of 
Christian character, may, even in the midst of great 
purity of purpose, sometimes need a friendly hand 
to leadthem. Others again may imagine themselves 
called to this work, who are totally mistaken ; and it 
may occur, some intrude themselves wilfully into the 
ministry, pretending to a call of which they really 
have no evidence, either within them or without. 
The simple fact that ignorance, and frailty, and per- 
verseness do unfortunately sometimes exhibit them- 
selves, either separately or combined, even in those 
who are divinely called tothe ministry, led to an 
early care on the part of George Fox and his co-la- 
borers; and this care was eventually devolved upon 
the appointed Elders, whose original and special du- 
ties were “ tenderly to encourage and help young min- 
isters, and advise the older ones as, in the wisdom of 
God, they see occasion.” Yet it is not an oversight of 
supremacy, but of brotherly love, “ Not as lords over 
God’s heritage, but as examples to the flock.’’ 

True humility will prompt not only the younger 
to submit themselves to those who are further ad- 
vanced, “ but all to be subject to one anothor; (1 Pe- 
ter, 5; 5)—for while it pleases the Head of the Church 
often to-teach and instruct and admonish the Body 
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Z Bee A friend, ° i. M. Ly" now sends | ter to be in error, he will in meekness attach great 
it to us suggesting its republication. She says; “Thereis so | 


much contained in it that is valuable, that it is again of- | 
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through individuals, so sometimes He teaches and 
admonishes individuals through the Body, or through 
those officers appointed by the Body for this purpose. 
Each has need of all the others. Therefore, ifa body 
of sound-minded, earnest Christians believe a minis- 


importance to this honest judgment. The history of 
the Church does doubtless reveal cases in which El- 
dersbip has been so exercised as to mar the work of 
the ministry, yet we must confess to the belief that 
it is also productive of much good. So solemn, how- 
ever, are its responsibilities, that meetings would do 
wellin making appointments, to bestow much thought 
upon that combination of general gifts which consti- 
tutes the qualification,—seriousness, discretion, and 
good judgment, fearing God, loving His truth in sin- 
cerity, soundness in Christian doctrine, and cleanness 
of hands. The more fully these graces of the Holy 
Spirit are developed, the better the Elder will be. 
Such as are thus qualified must needs have a consider- 
able acquaintance with the ministration of the spirit. 
Being themselves familiar with the pathway of the 
Christian pilgrimage, they are capable of estimating 
the correctness of the ministry, and appreciate it, and 
their sincere love for the Lord’s truth prompts them 
to improve every opportunity of helping those who 
are called to the sacred work of declaring the glad 
tidings of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

Elders are often without any special confirmation 
ofthe genuineness of the ministry, and judge of it 
mainly by its external characteristics. If from per- 
sonal knowledge they know it is applicable to the 
condition of some or all of the hearers, if it be accord- 
ing to sound doctrine, and the minister himself ap- 
pears to be deeply impressed with his subject, if his 
manner is. free from objection, and his communica- 
tion be not tedious, these circumstances should be 
considered, without a special confirmation. But, un- 
fortunately, even genuine gospel ministry is some 
times deficient in some of these particulars. Especial- 
ly may the manner be so objectionable, from the force 
of habits into which the minister has insensibly fal- 
len, and from the want of opportunity to acquire the 
mental training which might enable a clear expres- 
sion of thought and feeling without tediouness and 
repetition, thai even a genuine exercise is in great 
danger of being rejected as spurious by such Elders 
as have had good opportunities of mental culture. 

Oftentimes due consideration is not given to the 
fact that our Society does not deem literary qualifica- 
tion essential to a Gospel Minister: that some of 
these have scarcely been taught the elements of hu- 
man learning; that their opportunities and associa- 
tions have not been such as to promote readiness and 
clearness of expression, and that in the earlier periods 
of their ministry they have had litle or no advice 
and assistance tending to correct faults of manner. 
Under such circumstances it must needs be offenses 
come against grammatical rule, good literary taste 
and ministerial decorum ; but those who are hunger- 
ing and thirsting may nevertheless receive some ben- 
efit, and those who in lowliness of mind remember 
that they themselves have nothing but that which 
they have received, and endeavour to exercise sym- 
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pathy and charity setenite those less mvordd, may | 


be blessed in their humility. 
If all men were stréng-minded and learned, all 


preachers would of course be the same ; but all are | 
God, in His kindness to all, calls some of the | 


not. 
feeble-minded and of the ignorant in this world’s 
knowledge to publish His glad tidings. They cannot 
give such a theoretic and'systematic exposition of the 
“ way of salvation” as would satisfy the curious, but 
have been taught the simple Truth as it is in Jesus, 
so they speak to others. 

Various orders of Ministers are needed for various 
orders of hearers. 


given discourse, we would doubtless find a great va- 
riety. That which blesses some would not be needed 
by others. The full soul loathes that which the fam- 
ishing relishes. If Elders judge of ministry merely 


by its want of adaptation to their own private feel- | 
ings and condition they will often greatly err, but if | 


the love of Christ constrain them to an earnest con- 


cern for the good of the congregation, they may be | 
impressed with the needs of those present, and pre- | 


pared to bear in silent sympathy the burdens of the 


minister. But if they are lukewarm themselves they | 


will hardly be able to appreciate a loving spiritual 
ministry. 

Talent and learning and eloquence in connection 
with the ministerial gift do, with those who apppre- 


value of gospel labors, and the deficiency of these ad- 
juncts tends to lessen that estimate. If our members 
at large are too much influenced by these tendencies, 
Elders should be careful nvt to yield to the pressure 
of this unhealthy condition of their membership. 
They may have to stand as a breakwater against the 


surges of prejudice which threaten to overwhelm | 
some of the Lord’s little ones, and they should labor | 
against that spirit,too prevalent amongst us,in which | 


both old and young undertake conversational criti- 
cism of the ministry with the same freedom and pub- 
licity of expression which they would use in refer- 
ence to some literary efforts. The words of a promi- 
nent minister in reference to his earlier religious ex- 
perience are worthy of serious attention. “I never 
Suffered myself to criticise the ministry, but acted on 
the principle of endeavouring to obtain from what I 


heard, all the edification it afforded. This isa prin- | 


ciple which I warmly recommend to my young 
friends in the present day: for nothing can be more 
mischievous than for learners to turn teachers, and 


young hearers, critics. I am persuaded thatit is of- | 


ten the means of drying up the waters of life in the 


soul; and sure I am that an exact method of weigh- 
| WE are told again that the southern question is yet 


ing words and balancing doctrines in what we hear, 
is a miserable exchange for tenderness of spirit, and 
the dew of heaven.” 

Yet these considerations do not exeuse Elders 
from endeavouring, so far as possible, toremove every 


blemish from the ministry; and they should under- | 


stand that the period in which labovs to promote de- 
sirable results are most successful is in the early stages. 
While it is the office of the Spirit to give the call to 
the work and the spiritual qualification for it, yet it 


Could we know the impressions | 
made upon each individual of a congregation by a | 








is nevertheless the eons ofthe ministerto render that j 


| work effective by care in the manner of delivery, 


This includes not only the management of the voice 
as to loudness and modulation, but a particular care 
to suspend speaking as soon as the work is done. Thus 
repetition would be avoided. It is difficult to go over 
and over the same thing without spoiling the whole. 
If Elders would give attention to that which pertains 


| to proper decorum in ministerial service, they might 


be very serviceable to young Ministers. But all they 


| do, must be in great tenderness, They must not forget 


that weakness and inexperience pertain to a state of 
childhood, and that strength can only come by de- 
grees. They must go into feeling and sympathy with 
the young minister and lead him; walking in com- 


| pany with him they must strengthen his heart, re- 
| membering the motto of Eldership is, “ Tenderiy to 


encourage and help young Ministers,” thus in father- 
ly care and pitying love, with words of cheer and a 
hand of strength, they enliven the soul and lighten 
its burdens. Truly “the spring of this warm-hearted 
yet judicious oversight must be in love to Christ and 
in love to souls for His sake. Without this “sincere 
love of the Truth,” as our early Friends expressed it, 
no one can be qualified for Eldership, and it is the 
Lord’s spirit only that can prepare us to do His work. 

A practical point in the selection of Elders is too 
much neglected. Enough care is not always taken to 


guard against the tendency, so natural, to consider 
ciate them, wonderfully exalt their estimate of the | 


“ age a8 an inducement to choice.” Itisa great mis- 
take to let a member be worn out before he is brought 
into service. Any member who has the requisite 
qualification of an Elder is old enough for the office, 
and without these qualifications even the gray-headed 
is worse than useless. 

Finally, as the opinions of Elders in reference to 
a Minister’s service often exhibit considerable dis- 
crepancy, it is highly important, in all matters of se- 
riousness, that they should first consult together and 
arrive at a unitedand harmonious conclusion as to the 
difficulty of the case and the proper remedy. In this 
way the whole weight of the Eldership would be 
brought to bear at once, and a good result might be 
accomplished. The advice of a divided Eldership 
usually increases ries difficulty. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE PRESENT NEEDS OF THE 
TEMPERANCE REFORM 


AND ITS RELATIONS TO OUR REPUBLICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS.—IV. 


unsettled, and that the Republican party should be 
sustained to protect the negroes. This is a very im- 
portant subject. Between the years 1870 and 1880, 
the negroes in the Southern States (without the ac- 
cession to their numbers which the whites receive 
from immigration) made the remarkable increase of 
35 per cent. Instead cf being 4,000,000, they are rap- 
idly becoming 7,000,000, and already outnumber the 
whites in some states. Being provided with the bal- 





lot, by which they may elect their own officers and 
be elected to. office, it becomes very important, not 
only to the states in which they reside, but to the 
whole United States, that they should, in every pos- 
sible way, be aided to become virtuous, intelligent 
citizens, capable of judging what is for their own best 
interests, as well as for the best interest of the na- 
tion. The mere establishment of schools among 
them is not sufficient. They must be taught to re- 
spect and honor industry, honesty, truthfulness and 
virtue, even though they remain unskilled in science 
and literature. It is the men and women who are 
industrious, honest and pure, who give strength and 
dignity to the nation. The men and women who are 
indolent, dishonest and unchaste, are scourges, even 
though they know all science, and have their pockets 
filled with gold, and the statistics of penal institu- 
tions throughout the land give ample evidence that 
there is no agency that does so much to promote in- 
dolence, dishonesty, lewdness, and every vice, as 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors. Whilein slavery 
the negroes were under absolute prohibition, and be- 
ing emancipated while in total ignorance of the in- 
jurious effects of drinking habits, they were pecu- 
liarly exposed to the temptations of the dram-shop. 
It soom became apparent that under itsinfluence they 
would become a dangerous class, and efforts were put 
forth by non-sectarian, non-partisan organizations to 
arrest the evil, and one of the greatest obstacles 
which they have met has been the Republican party ; 
the leaders of which, in those states, in their efforts 
to keep the negro vote “solid,” have pandered to 
their every vice, and encouraged their inclination to 
believe that any restriction of the liquor traffic is an 
infringement upon their rights as free men. Such 
arraying of theignorant negroes against measures de- 
signed for their benefit (as has been referred to in 
North Carolina) is peculiarly calculated to foster and 
promote a race prejudice, that can be only detri- 
mental to the best interests of all classes, but more 
especially to the negro, for if the negroes of the 
Southern States are ever elevated in the moral scale, 
it must be done by the intelligent moral class of 
whites in those states, but this they will not do, and 
cannot do, while they are thus politically antago- 
nized ; and so long as the strife is kept up there, be- 
tween the parties that were identified with the re- 
bellion, the whites will be Democrats, and the igno- 
rant blacks, Republicans ; thus we find the Republi- 
can party in the Southern States using its influence, 
through its party machinery, to drag the race which 
it was so recently instrumental in emancipating, 
down into a bondage more degrading than when 
under their old task-masters. This subject is ample 
theme for a much more lengthy article, and if the 
temperance cause had nothing to gain by a reorgani- 
vation of political parties that would end the strife 
and prejudice existing between the parties that were 
identified with the struggle of twenty-five years ago, 
the situation of affairs in the Southern States is am- 
ple justification for it ; for so long as this continues, 
we shall be threatened with all the dangers that may 
result from “a solid white vote” against “a solid 
black vote,” and the repetition of such scenes as have 
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made the names of Copiah and Danville infamous. 
Lest some may think I have misrepresented the char- 
acter of the Republican party in the Southern States, 
I will call attention to the fact that the New York 
, fall, in an editorial relating to the situ- 
nia, incidentally said, “In several of 

er south, there is practically no Re- 

publican to-day ;” and when weconsider what 
it has been, and that its leaders have probably been 
removed by a change of administration, it is. easy to 
account for the Tribune’s statement. It is also in har- 
mony with the address issued by the Colored Men’s 
Convention of Virginia, held last Ninth month to 
consider the interests of their race, in which, after 
reciting some cases where they have suffered, they 
say, ‘‘ We know too, that many of our race have been 
murdered in the Southern States, but the causes 
which have led to these sad oceurrences which have 
spilled our blood, and created a bitter race antago- 
nism,—which now retard our progress and make it 
difficult for us to live in the land of our birth, are 
largely traceable to the mismanagement of the Fed- 

eral office-holders in our section. 

“ The foregoing reasons lead us to adopt such meth- 
ods, and so demean ourselves, as to make friends of 
those whose interests ure identical every way with 
ourown. We therefore appeal to the colored people 
of our native state, to look well to the altered condi- 
tion of affairs, and in the future to. make such politi- 
cal alliances as will most advance our interests edu- 
cationally, financially and politically. We feel sure. 
that there is, throughout the broad limits of the com- 
monwealth, a general disposition on the part of the 
white people to accord us all our rights. before the 
law, and to meet us heartily in every advance we 
make for the upholding of our people. It behooves 
us then, to so use our ballots that we may drive out 
all discordant elements in Virginia, whether they be 
headed by natives or aliens to our state. We also 
condemn the raising of the race issue by any class of 
men who essay to lead the masses, because it can do 
nothing but prove detrimental to our cause and our 
interests.” In connection with this, the fact men- 
tioned in the New York Tribune that at the recent 
state election in Virginia, “the Republican vote was. 
much reduced among the colored people,” has a pe- 
culiar significance. 

On the issue of Prohibition, race lines would dis- 
appear, (as was shown at the recent struggle in At- 
lanta) and with them, many other class distinctions. 
Kvery man who becomes a law-abiding American cit- 
izen, is entitled as a citizen to all the protection and 
privileges guaranteed by the constitution to every 
other citizen: and all efforts to perpetuate distine- 
tions ofrace or nativity, by such namesas Irish-Amer- 
ican and German-American, are emphatically un- 
American, fraught with dangerous. tendencies, and 
should be condemned by every lover of our Republi- 
can institutions. 

We are also told that the frequent disagreements 
between employers and employed, (where there are 
many of the latter class) is becoming, and bas already 
become a serious matter ; but who ever heard of a la- 


bor strike in a community where no intoxicating lig- 
' 
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uors were sold? If employes would save the money 
they spend for liquors and tobacco, it would not cnly 
give much more to spend for the necessaries of life, 
butsuch abstinence would increase their capacity to 
earn. No law can be made and enfo mpel 
capitalists to employ iabor at rates th no pro- 
fit. The rate of compensation for labo of those 
things that must inevitably be govern the sup- 
ply and demand, and while the right of every citizen 
to vote as he pleases should be jealously guarded, it 
is of much greater importance to the laboring classes 
that every man should be protected in his right to 
dispose of his own labor, on such terms as he pleases, 
so long as he is neither a pauper nor criminal. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1880 the capital invested in 
the manufacture of alcoholic liquors employed but 
about 36,000 laborers, while the same amount em- 
ployed in the average of all other manufacturing in- 
dustries in the U. 8. gave employment to over 135,- 
000. Again, in the manufacture of intoxicating liq- 
ors, for every $100 worth, at consumer’s price, there 
was paid for labor an average of $1.93, while for the 
manufacture of boots and shoes to the value of $100, 
retail price, about $23.00 was paid for labor, which 
shows that money expended for boots and shoes gives 
employment to more than ten times as much labor 
as the same amount expended for intoxicating drink, 
and if the capital employed in the manufacture of 
such drinks should be employed in other industries, 
it would create a demand fora hundred thousand 
more laborers. 


We are also told that “civil service reform” is 
one of the most important matters; and whoever 
realizes how complete a system of “rewards and 
punishments” for party service the Civil Service of 
our government has become, must be willing to con- 
cede the need for such reform. But the only perma- 
nent reform in the Civil Service must begin with re- 


forming the citizen. “No stream can rise higher 
than its fountain.” The officer may be more intelli- 
gent and better educated than those by whom he is 
elected, but he will be on the same moral plane ; and 
so long as legislators depend for their election more 
upon corner groceries than upon good citizens,— 
whatever their political affiliations may be,—corrup- 
tion will prevail; and so long as the liquor traffic is 
permitted to demoralize our citizens, so long will 
there be a large class of voters so destitute of man- 
hood, so regardless of the duties and responsibilities 
of American citizenship,—so unappreciative of the 
privilege of the elective franchise, (which was pur- 
chased for us by the blood of martyrs) that they will 
sell their votes for a dram or a dollar; and while we 
have this class of voters we must expect there will 
be unprincipled candidates for office, who will de- 
pend upon the dram and the dollar for their election. 
When we find a legislator who will buy votes to se- 
cure an election, we have a man who will have a 
vote for sale after he is elected. 

Public office is indeed a public trust, and we want 
men in places of public trust who are pure, honest 
and true,—who recognize and realize, that God sees 
them ;—who are pure, honest and true because it is 


right, and not from a fear that some other man will | 
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detect a fraud. Can we expect to get such officers 
through any party that is dependent upon the saloon 
influence for support ? 

I might continue with the “Indian problem,” 
ete., but trust enough has been said to show that the 
Prohibition of the liquor traffic is not only in itself 
the most ‘portant issue before the people at the 
present tiiae, but that it furnishes the most perfect 
solution of all the other vexing political problems of 
our day, and whatever other interests may be in- 
volved,—be they financial, social, educational or re- 
ligious,—would be infinitely safer in the hands of a 
party that would gather the best elements of all 
classes of society—from Maine to California—from 
Dakota to Texas—around the high moral and Chris- 
tian standard of Prohibition, than in the hands of 
any party that is pandering to the baser elements in 
the community. 

On several occasions within the past few months 
I have been reminded of the time that Cassius M. 
Clay went to speak in Springfield, Ill., in 1851. Not- 
withstanding he was a noted man and an orator, and 
his coming had been well advertised, less than forty 
people assembled to hear him; but outside the door 
stood a lean, tall man against a tree, not having the 
courage to goinside. His conscience told him that 
slavery was wrong, but he thought the only help for 
the slave must come through the Whig party, and 
that such men as Clay, Phillips and Garrison, were 
hurting the abolition cause. But as he stood whit- 
tling and listening intently to the speaker inside, 
Clay showed clearly that neither of the old parties 
could unite the opponents to slavery, consequently 
neither of them could take up the anti-slavery cause 
and live; and when he closed, the man against the 
tree said “ what that man says is true.” The listener 
was Abraham Lincoln. From that time Lincoln was 
a co-worker with the men he had before thought 
were “hurting the cause.” A few years later, in pre- 
paring a speech foran important occasion he wrote : 
“Tfslavery is right and a just God rules in Heaven, 
somebody will be punished for trying to destroy it; 
but ifit is wrong, and a just God reigns, somebody 
will be punished for upholding it,” which he showed 
to his law-partner, who said “1 wouldn’t say that.” 
Lincoln asked “Is it not true?” He replied, “ Yes, 
it is true, but I don’t think it would begood policy to 
say it.” Lincoln said “If it is true, I will say it, and 
stand by it.” Standing by principles—by that which 
is true,—was the secret of his success ; but little did 
he dream when he took his position against the tree 
to listen to C. M. Clay, that it would be his lot ten 
years later to lead to victory the “ third party” that 
he then despised. History is rapidly repeating itself. 
Forty years ago the “ Abolitionists ” declared that 
“Slavery isasin against God, and acrime against 
man. It is a wrong that no human enactments can 
make right; and humanity, Christianity and patriot- 
ism demand that it shall be totally abolished.” 

That the use of intoxicating liquors destroys more 
souls and causes more crime than any other cause— 
or all other causes combin ed—is a proposition too well 
established to need any argument to verify it. 

Therefore the Prohibitionists now declare that 





“the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing beverages is a sin against God and a crime 
S against man. It isa wrong which neither the sanc- 
tion of law or custom can make right; and humanity, 
Christianity and patriotism demand that it shall be 
totally abolished,”—and being a class of men who are 
accustomed to sacrifice for the welfare of humanity, 
and acting under a clear conviction of duty,—believ- 
ing it to be the Lord’s work,—they will labor on this 
line until there is not an open legalized dram-shop 
in these United States. Forcome what must, they 
“ Have this trust ; 
That God is just, 
And every wrong must die.” 

Let each of us then recognize that we have duties 
not only as men, but as citizens, and that every one 
of us contributes tothe glory or the shame of the 
nation to which we belong; and let us reject with 
indignation this delusion, that the toleration of any 
iniquity, for any price—however high—can ever be 
anything to individuals or the State but a ruin and 
curse. Jesse H. Grirren. 
Yorktown, N. Y., 12th month 10th, 1885. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 


THE Society of Friends recognizes with profound 
earnestness the spiritual needs of the human family, 
and the fulness of the Divine possibilities to meet 
and supply every want of thesoul. This is expressed 
the words of an apostle, “ God in Christ to reconcil- 
ing the world with himself.” “God manifest in the 
flesh.” And this broad foundation principle of the 
Christian church isthe stronghold of our faith. Yet, 
not as teaching God in one man, coequal with him- 
self, the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and through 
whom atonement for sin and reconciliation were 
wrought out towards those of the human family for 
whom the offering was made; but, as testifying to 
the diviner thought of God in all men, making known 
to each one who recognizes his presence and hear- 
kens to his message the ministry of reconciliation, 
through which oneness with him the great source 
and centre of all truth, of all good, of all hope is se- 
cured. Y 

This is the germinal thought that permeates all 
the teaching of Jesus. While he called men to him- 
self, it was that they might learn of him, and be one 
with him, that they might know through that unity 
a oneness with the Father. 

And this gospel of reconciliation could hardly be 
the perfect message that its claim pre-supposes, were 
it dependent upon any condition that requires the 
intervention of another. The Christ-power that 
made it possible for Jesus to fulfil the missicn of his 
birth (John 18; 37) must be accessible to every other 
individual to whom is given the privilege to become 
one with God.” “I in thee and they in me, that we 
ma; all be one,” is the prayer of this faithful witness. 
“TI can of myself do nothing,” was his testimony, 
yet, through the fulness of the Divine which dwelt 
in him, of which all who believed his testimony were 
partakers, he became the captain and lcader of the 
hosts of God’s spiritual Israel. 
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This ministry of reconciliation gives the key-note 
to the parable of the Prodigal; it is the burden of 
the story of the lost sheep; it shines forth in the les- 
sons drawn from the lives of men. “If ye being 
evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father who is in Heaven 
give good things to them that ask him,” standsas a 
perpetual reminder of the divine compassion. 

They who would lift Jesus out of the realm of the 
human, and exalt him to the place and bestow upon 
him the worship that he taught belongs to God 
alone, can scarcely realize the full significance of his 
life and mission ;—they take from his ministry the 
human element, that makes him one with us in all 
that concerns our human existence. “Tempted in 
all points” as we are, yet “ without sin” is the record 
concerning this unequaled witness to the truth. Do, 
we ask, What was this truth to which he witnessed ? 
Are our eyes so dimmed by the clouds of mysticism 
and speculation that we cannot read the grand yet 
simple lesson of his life! the lesson of eternal Father- 
hood in which all are recognized as the children of 
God, created in his image and likeness and destined 
to hold communion with their common Father, yet 
by transgression and unwatchfulness, losing the 
lineaments of the divine in the pursuit of the un- 
satisfactory things of earth. 

To restore the lost image, to open the way for re- 
cognition of this likeness in ail men; to turn the 
hope and expectation for acceptance from offerings 
and sacrifices,—the giving of titles, and the broaden- 
ing of phylacteries, to lead the thought to a worship 
that must be “in spirit and in truth,” that called for 
purity of heart, meekness of spirit, forgiveness of in- 
juries,—for love and a faith without which it is im- 
possible to please God, this is the witnessing for truth, 
for which this beloved son laid down his life. He 
might have saved himself by renouncing his claims 
to the divine sonship,—he might bave been false fo 
the great doctrine of reconciliation, and the restora- 
tion of the wanderer, but to this end was he born 
and for this cause came he intothe world, and he 
bore the ignominy of the cross and its cruel torments 
that all mankind, in all the ages yet to be, might 
through his testimony and his example be strength- 
ened and encouraged to stand by their convictions 
and be true to that inspeaking word,—the ministry 
of reconciliation, that makes the soul of man at one 
with the great Father of all. L. J. R. 


Tue religion that worships a God of love and of 
light is yet in the morning ofits day. * * O, that 
men would cease for awhile from the quest ofan 
outwardly proven God, and go back and listen at the 
door of their own inmost life! Comparatively few 
have learned that there is but one religion, though 
under manifold names and guises, revealed in-the 
nature of man and written on the chamber of his 
very soul,—the religion of prayer, of duty, of love, of 
cheerful trust, thankfulness, of immortal hope.”—F. 
IL, Hosmer. 


There is no creature so small and abject, that it 
representeth not the goodness of God. 
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OUR “ STANDARDS.” 
IN the ever broadening highway of thought respect- 
ing life and immortality, as brought to light through 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, there are many lines of 
divergence, and much is written and taught that is 
speculative and unsatisfying to the earnest, sincére 
seekers, in every Christian denomination. 

Each has its standards and its declarations of 
faith, but rigid adherence to these in the straitest of 
sects is no longer possible. Perhaps there is no 
branch of the church that has less adhesiveness to 
its tenets than our own. It is often asserted by those 
who are in membership that our branch of the Socie- 
ty of Friends hasno creed or “standards,” and in 
the sense in which these declarations of the various 
divisions of the church are held, it is in a measure 
true, yet not altogether can we say we have no arti- 
cles of faith in which we agree. The high claim that 
God is the teacher of his people, and reveals to each 
soul according to the need of each, the message of 
his grace, is distinctively our own, but its tendency 
is to individualism and a thinking for one’s self on 
every question of the spiritual life. 

Then our testimony to a free gospel ministry, held 
in the sense of a protest against the setting ofa min- 
ister over a parish or church as its shepherd or pas- 
tor; and giving a money equivalent for services ren- 
dered, is peculiarly a doctrine or principle taught by 
Friends, yet in our own times hasa wide range of 
latitude as compared with the age in which the sol- 
emn protest of the faithful few against hireling ser- 
vice in the gospel ministry startled the church from 
its lethargy, and its time-serving apostasy. 

The increasing tendency of this doctrine ia to criti- 
cise a ministry that makes so exalted a claim as that 
of receiving both the appointment and its compen- 
sation from the great head and teacher of the church, 
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and this is what must be looked for and met as best 
it may by those who feel required to stand forth as 
messengers of the everlasting gospel. Yet it is cause 
for great discouragement and hinders the enlarge- 
ment and usefulness of the ministry as a pivotal fac- 
tor in the gathering and holding together the mem- 
bership and the professors of our religious faith. 

This testimony, held in the highest and best in- 
terpretation of its meaning, lifts it out of the realm of 
material valuation, and places it on the highest level 
yet attained by any who claim to speak for the eter- 
nal Father, the level to which the great apostle to the 
Gentiles reached when he was bold to declare “all 
the counsel of God,” whether men will hear or for- 
bear, and he thought it no debasement of his sacred 
calling to exhort his brethren, “ to please all men” 
citing his own example, “ I please all men in all things 
not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, 
that they may be saved.” We need to emphasize 
this, as the strongest evidence that can be given of 
unreserved dedication to the service of the church. 

Let us, in the unrest of present inquiry and the 
breaking up ofthe old, hold fast the profession of our 
faith in these impregnable rocks of our defence, not 
in the oldness of tradition but in the newness of the 
spirit, which as we steadfastly fix our course by its 
unfailing and unfading light, will lead us upward and 
onward to higher levels and a more extended view of 
the divine purpose concerning the fami:y of man. 


Ix NOTICING a case in one of the courts of Chicago, 
where a man’s testimony was objected to because it 
was thougt his oath would not be binding, one of 
our exchanges, The Christian Union, says : 

“ The interest of justice is not subserved by refusing to 
receive the testimony of any man because of his religious 
orirreligious beliefs.’ in fact, it would probably be a clear 
gain to the commonwealth if all oaths were absolutely abol- 
ished, and all testimony was received simply upon affirma- 
tion, with the penalties which now attach to perjury still 
attached to falsehood under the sanction of an_official af- 
firmat‘on.” 

The value of a simple affirmation has finally come 
to be recognized after the test of many years, and its 
reasonableness, to put no higher value upon it, is ap- 
parent. A man’s word has a higher value now than 
it had in the day when George Fox refused to take 
an oath, and no dcubt this result is due to the fact 
that time has proved that a faithful performance of 
obligations and trusts can be expected from men 
who would not be bound by an oath. 


Correction: The signature to the article in the 
issue of First month 9th, entitled ‘Some Thoughts 
Concerning Our Society,” should have been Isaac 
Wilson, and not Alberta Wilson. The error was due 
to the misapprehension of the manuscript by one of 





he editors, As there were some allusions to experi- 
nces in the West, etc., it seems needful to make this 
rrection. 


We call attention to the notice elsewhere of the 
ducational conference to be held on the 30th inst. 
it 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. The programme 
especially the second topic—is one of much interest. 


MARRIAGES. 
CADWALLADER--WEEKS,--On Fifth-day, First month 
th, 1886, at the residence of the bride’s mother, by 
riends’ ceremony, T. Sidney Cadwallader, of Yardley, Pa., 
ind Ida B. Weeks, of Millersville, Pa. 
COMLY—GARRETT.—In Philadelphia, First month 
2th, 1886, George N. Comly, of Edgemoor, Delaware, and 
lice H. Garrett, of Philadelphia, daughter of Alfred and 
arah H. Garrett, formerly of West Chester. 
WRYE—MOORE.—On the 7th of First month, 1886, at 
he residence of Nathan Moore, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Bi D. Wrye, son of William and Catharine Wrye, of 
Halfmoon, Centre county, Pa., and Mary A. Moore, daugh- 
er of Nathan and Ann Moore, of West Branch, Clearfield 
ounty, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
FOULKE.—First month 2d, 188€, at Quakertown, 
Bucks county, Pa., Kezia Foulke, in the 82d year of her 
ge; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
WAINWRIGHT.—In Philadelphia, First month 10th, 
886, Israel Reeves Wainwright, son of the late William 
Vainwright. 
WHELEN.—In Downingtown, Pa., First month 13th, 
886, Mary, daughter of the late George W. Whelen. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 5. 
Frrst Mo. 31st. 
DANIEL IN BABYLON. 


D Daniel 1; 8-21. Golden Text: ‘‘ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed hereto 
according to thy word. Ps. 119;9 


IME:—B.C. 605, Place :—Babylon, the capital of 


haldea, situated on the Euphrates river, and one of | 


ihe most renowned cities of antiquity. Itis now a 
eap ofruins. Ruler, Nebuchadnezzar, who invaded 
yria in 606 B. C., and Judea 605, defeated Pharoah 
Necho, king of Egypt, and annihilated the Egyptian 
ower in Asia. He returned to Babylon with the 
poils of the Temple at Jerusalem and 10,000 of the 
outh and flower of the Hebrew nation. 

Babylon was in the reign of this king one of the 
post magnificent cities of the world. It was a centre 
f learning and art. The observations of its astrono- 
ners, date back B. C. 2230 years. 

Daniel, whose strict adherence to the worship of 
is God forms the subject of this lesson, was one of 

e 10,000 Jewish captives taken to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army, Of his birth or the line of 
ancestry to which he*belonged nothing is certainly 
nown. The book that bears his name has long been 
centre of fierce critical controversy. 

His three friends, called by the Chaldean names 
estowed upon them, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
ego, were like himself believed to have been 

inces of the royal family, us by direct order of the 
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king “only such as be of the king’a seed and 
princes,” were selected from among the captives to 
be instructed in the language and learning of the 
Chaldeans. 

Doubtless Nebuchadnezzar saw no difficulty in 
the way of making of these four Hebrew children 
(who were probably not more than sixteen years of 
age at the time) priests of the god he worshipped, 
but it stands as an example of unswerving fidelity » 
to the teachings of their childhood, that no induce- 
ments could be offered them that were powerful 
enough to turn their thought or their worship from 
Jehovah, the God of their fathers. 

As favorite captives they were served food and 
wine from the king’s table. This gave great trouble 
to Daniel because all that was provided for the king 
was first consecrated to the gods of the nation, and 
his religion forbade the eating of anything that had 
been offered to idols. 

The pulse that he asked for instead of the royal 
food were peas or beans or perhaps vegetables in 
general. The steward was afraid so poor adiet would 
affect the health of the captives, and was unwilling 
to risk the change, as in oriental lands a king has 
unlimited power, and for very slight offenses will 
cause the most faithful of hisservants to be beheaded. 

Daniel was firm and decided, and by his gentle 
manners won favor with the steward who at last 
yielded to his request. 

The lesson teaches: That we must be true and 
faithful to our conscience, to the refusal to partake of 
many things that in themselves are not wrong. The 
peace and satisfaction that follow a firm adherence 
to our convictions of duty are the evidences given us 
by our Heavenly Father of his approval. That only 
as we are watchful and attentive to the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit will we be able to overcome the hin- 
drances, and take up the crosses that lie in the way 
of our advancement in best things. Temperance in 
eating and drinking is our best safeguard against 
the indulgence of the appetites, and always bears 
good fruit. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
A LEAF FROM A MINUTE-BOOK. 


OUR chief difficulty in discipline seems to rest in the 
lack of reverence among the children. We cannot 
conscientiously teach them to worship the Bible, 
ner the day, nor the place, and there are no prelim- 
inary prayers and hymns as in other Sabbath 
schools. The only settling to which the scholars are 
subjected is the short silence and the select reading, 
though I am glad to say these seem quite as effica- 
cious as any other metieds I have seen tried. Their 
spirits are often high, and as we can have no artificial 
aids in controlling them, we are thrown utterly up- 
on our individual resources. If our spirits are lower 
than theirs, woe betide us! If we cannot interest 
them, if we cannot make them forget themselves, 
the lesson is of little account. But this forced self- 
dependence will do more for our school than any 
other one thing. “Individual respoi sibility” should 


be our watchword; individual integrity of purpose 
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in the teachers is certain success for the school. We 
must make it the very best—not in the county, state 
or country merely, but the very best that a First-day 
School can be. 

My first visit this month was to a class of three 
boys, all of whom were tardy, but came in shortly 
and a lively class it was. The only way to accom- 
plish anything was by sheer insistence. One sugges- 

“tion, request, or command had no apparent effect. 
Yet the class does much better in some ways than it 
did at first. The lesson was upon “The Suffering 
Savior ”—a subject about as worthy of reverent at- 
tention as any that can be found, and the prevailing 
spirit of boyish levity was as difficult to understand 
as it was to control. But the scholars did hunt up 
references and read them, and answered questions 
quite well, the most annoying of the three being, as 
is often the case, the readiest with his knowledge. 
They did not seem malicious, but only not willing to 
show that they realized the interest and beauty of 
the lesson. A boy’s idea of manliness is so different 
from a woman’s. 


On the 21st ult. I had the pleasure of an hour with | 


another class of three boys of about the same age, or 
a little younger. The lesson was on Seeds, from 
Scattered Seeds. The words in the book were, I 
thought, a little stilted, but were nicely adapted by 
the teacher to the boys’ comprehension. They grew 
quite interested and eager, telling respectfully, one at 
a time, what they knew; how corn is planted, how 
fruit trees grow, etc., and answering questions with 
readiness and interest when these visible seeds were 
compared to seeds of good and ill sown in the heart, 
and when they were followed in imagination through 
their growth and fruitage. The talk branched off 
upon outside topics toward the last, but the boys 
preserved their respectful behavior, and their rest- 
lessness did not disturb in the least the teach- 
er’s serenity. If I were teaching I should like to 
have such a class, and if I were a scholar I should 
like very much such a teacher. 

On the afternoon of the same day I visited a 
class in the Presbyterian Sabbath-school, and found 
to my surprise four young men in the class, and a 
young lady teacher. But I discovered later that she 
had had them as boys, and they had merely grown 
up. A girl of sixteen is much more mature than a 
boy of even fifteen. As I knew beforehand that in 
this case I should see the best side of Presbyterian 
teaching, I resoived to say nothing when I could not 
agree. So I held my peace when Adam and Eve 
were mentioned as historical instead of traditional 
characters, and when we were told that atime would 
come when it would be too late for repentance, and 
even when it was said that we could make ourselves 
believe whatever we wished; though I wondered 
why, if this were so, any one should wish to believe 
in a Father whose wrath could cast off any of his 
children forever, when one could just as easily be- 
lieve in a Father who in boundless goodness over- 
looks all differences of creed, education and circum- 
stances, and slowly but surely loves the most wretched 
and mistaken into happiness and the appreciation 
and practice of virtue. But to say truth, I heard al- 


most nothing that seemed to me inconsistent wit 
the spirit of love, and the one thing needful w, 
there—whole-heartedness. Also, the teacher provei 
herself perfectly acquainted with the day’s lesson, an/ 
taught it thoroughly and interestingly—not from the 
leaf, though the scholars were supplied, but from thg 
Bible open before her. The subject of swearing w 
incidentally brought up, one of the youths having 
been manfully trying to overcome the habit in hin. 
self. 

Yesterday morning I joined a class of little girls x 
their First-day lesson, but was led into taking » 
large a part in the proceedings that I can hardly give 
a very satisfactory report of them. The teacher hai 
depended upon the lesson leaf, and it was not forth 
coming, so recourse was had to the conversation: 
method, which is very apt to lead to digressions, but 
is almost certain to interest, and often gives the teach- 
er a chance to point an excellent moral. In the 
course of the lesson the leaves came, and the scholan 
were asked to explain thoroughly every word ani 
sentence so far as time permitted. The text was; 
“ Blessed is the man that walketh notin the counsd 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinner, 
etc.” But one child insisted that we ought to stané 
in the way of sinners, and keep them from doin 
wrong! This view was to say the least new and orig 
inal, and was difficult,to explain away. Though it wa 
hard to keep two or three from doing all the talking 
they seemed much interested, and sorry when the 
bell tapped. 

The teacher of this class also says she has a 
tended the school for many years, but knows almos 
nothing with regard to Friends’ belief. May I no 
tell her that it is a belief of love, not wrath ; of truth, 
not doctrine ; of spirit, not letter; a belief of strength 
that comes of relying upon what is best within u 
not of weakness, begging from something afar-off; 1 
belief in good as the reality, and evil as its absence; 
in a continuous growth of man’s spiritual perception, 
not a cut and dried creed; in brave scorn of wrong 
not coward fear of punishment ; a beliefin a divinity 
in the humanity that surrounds us, which is Chris 
within ; in direct individual communion with the 
highest, not ina priesthood. I think we even accep 
the words of Jesus not so much because he said them 
as for the same reason that he said them because they 
are true. Truly it is the most firm and rock-like 
religious faiths. What can shake it? It is simply ! 
seeking after truth, guided by the rays of the “ Inne 
Light.” 

First month 4th, 1886. 

Ler us begin our heaven on earth; and, bein 
ourselves tempted, let us be pitiful and considerate 
and generous in judging others, and so ally ourselve 
with him who, as the sufferirfg and tempted Jesus, # 
able to succor them that are tempted.—John Pag 
Hopps. 


We do not know to-day whether we are busy * 
idle. In times when we thought ourselves indolent, 
we have afterward discovered that much was «& 


| complished and much was begun in us.— Emerson. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


HILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING TEMPERANCE 
COMMITTEE, 


HE Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
d Intoxicating Beverages met First month 16th, 
ith a large attendance. A spirit of earnestness and 
opefulness pervaded the meeting, tempered by that 
atience which is so needful in every great reform. 
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he Committee on the Park” submitted its report, | 


hich was remarkably interesting, aud impressed all 
ho heard it with the gravity of the work before us, 
howing the determined resistance of the foe, and 
ow deeply entrenched they are by all the powers of 
vil so freely at their command. The committee was 
pntinued, and encouraged to persevere in their ef- 
prts. 
A sub-committee was appointed to offer to news- 
apers short extracts from the best writers on the 
ubject, and also to record as the sentiment of the 
pneral committee ‘‘that high license is only a com- 
omise with the liquor traffic, and not conducive to 
he true temperance reform.” S. M. G. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
SPEAKING IN MEETING. 

IENDS EpiToRs: 
N reading the article under this head, [in the issue 
f Tenth month 24] I felt an inclination to make some 
esponse to the query, “If it would not be consistent 
ith our profession for each member to be encouraged 
D freely express his or her thoughts in our meetings 
br worship, even if they cannot honestly claim any 
pecial qualification or anointing beyond that realized 

all whose minds are active and seeking the true 
elfare of humanity?” 

If we are seeking the true welfare of humanity, 
eare in the highest pursuit of happiness; and if 
e are desirous in our search to be guided by the 
nerring spirit of divine wisdom, I believe such an 
ffering would be acceptable, because God is no re- 
pecter of persons, and we may all call upon Him. 
e have our own work to do, we can not elect any 
nan to do our preaching, but the word musg go forth 
y the mouth in whom the message is in keeping. 
elfish interest must be kept out of sight, for we can- 
ot serve both God and Mammon. We are progress- 
ve beings, and if we are faithful in the little we may 
nore and more experience the anointing forone open- 
ng after another. We are exhorted to be faithful in 
he little, and our labors will be blessed, so that I 
pel a caution resting with me lest we become too fond 
f listening to a more fluent speaker, and neglect the 
Itivation or preparation of our own vineyard,—that 
hich no man can do for us, and to be faithful to de- 
ver that which is given to us in all humility of soul. 


C. W. C. 
endon Centre, N. Y. 


KIND WORDS FOR THE PAPER. 
* * *° *  [peverappreciated the Jour- 
AL more than at present. I think it much improved, 
ind shall use my best endeavors to enlarge its circu- 


tion. I think many of our members could scarcely 
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render a more profitable service, (with a $2.00 note), 
than by subscribing for an extra copy, and sending 
to some absent member or to one who is interested 
in the movements of our Society. It would, I think, 
be a welcome medium through which our principles 
would be disseminated in many homes. I. W. 


Bloomfield, Ont. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The lecture of Edward Farquhar, upon “ Goevhe,” 
on the evening of the 15th inst., was one of great orig- 
inality and deep interest, and was heard with pleas- 
ure by the students and faculty, and a number ofthe 
friends of the College. 

—The young men have organized a “ Mock Con- 
gress,” for practice in debates, and in conducting 
business in parliamentary order, and the opening 
meetings give promise of a very useful and interest- 
ing organization. 

The exercises are held in the study room, and spec- 
tators are admitted to the gallery. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AGED FRIENDS NOW LIVING. 


THE recent death of Lydia Shipley, widow cf Thomas 
Shipley, has suggested some facts as to other Friends, 
of both sexes, who have recently departed, or who 
still survive at an advanced age. Lydia Shipley 
was the daughter of Samuel Richards, Sr., and was 
twice married, (as was also T. Shipley). Her first hus- 
band’s name was Elliott; their daughter, Annabella 
E. Winn, is an approved minisier of the other body of 
Friends. Her son by the second marriage, Samuel 
R. Shipley, is President of the Provident Life and 
Trust Co.,and her daughter, Catharine M., married 
Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati. 

In our body, there recently died, (J2th month, 
18th), Caroline W. Lippincott, in her 86th year. She 
was taken sick while at Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, and survived but a few hours. One day later, 
occurred the death of Sarah H. Palmer, a daughter of 
the well-known and esteemed Isaac T. Hopper. She 
was in her 90th year. She was the widow of Jona- 
than Palmer, Jr., a Friend much thought of in Phila- 
delphia. In 1828, Sarah was made assistant clerk of 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, then held on 
Cherry street, and from 1831 to 1841 she was its clerk. 
In 1835, when the schools were established, she was 
one of the committee, and continued such to 1846. 
She was very efficient in other ways in that meeting, 
as well as the Yearly Meeting, but the disownment 
of her father doubtless caused her to take a less ac- 
tive part. She was one of the clerks of the Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Promotion of the Abolition of 
Slavery, which did some good work, and she was very 
active otherwise in the promotion of that reform. 
Although owing to a fall she had been confined to her 
bed for several years, her mental brightness continued. 
She enjoyed the society of her friends greatly, and 
occupied much of her time in reading, knitting, etc. 

The removal of these aged ones draws attention 
to a number who still are among us. Thé mother of 
our late friends Wm. M. and Samuel J. Levick, is liv- 
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img at about the same age as Lydia Shipley. Edward 
B. Garrigues, in his 91st year, still writes up the books 
of the drug store of which he is the senior partner. 
These both belong to the other branch of Friends. 
Gur friend, Deborah F. Wharton, of Spruce street, is 
now in her 91st year, but is still occasionally engaged 
in the ministry : and one of the elders of that meet- 
ing is 90 years old, yet quite regular in attendance. 
Hannah R. Chandler, a niece of Lydia Shipley, in 
her 87th year, lately attended Race street meeting, 
and ig quite bright and cheerful. Others of that 
meeting whose years are past the middle of the 9th 
decade include Mary Earle, Thomas Ridgway, (his 
wife being an invalid cannot accompany him), who 
was many years President of the Girard Life and 
Trust Co.; Hunn Jenkins, George Taber, Guy Rob- 
erts, and others, Atarecent First-day meeting, Wm. 
C, Boker, (not a member, but an interested atten- 
der), was present on his 86th birth-day, still very ac- 
tive. 

In other meetings may be mentioned Martha 
James, Catharine R. Laing, Thomas Jenkinson, past 
90, Pierce and Sarah Hoopes of West Chester; Dr. 
Ezra Michener, of New Garden, 90 years of age, still 
interested in Society concerns, and especially in the 
prohibitory movement ; Sarah Hunt, of West Grove, 
whose articles in the NTELLIGENCEK AND JoURNAL give 
evidence of her brightness, and Rebecca Green, 
Kennett Square, who is 92 years old. Could we have 
a complete list of all Friends over 80 it would make 
a very considerable showing. J: M. T., Ie. 


WINTER FLOWERS. 


THOUGH Nature’s lonesome, leafless bowers 
With winter’s awful snows are white, 

The tender smell of leaves and flowers 
Makes May-time in my room to-night. 


While some, in homeless poverty, 
Shrink moaning from the bitter blast, 
What am I, that my lines should be 
In good and pleasant places cast / 


When other souls despairing stand, 
And plead with famished lips to-day, 
Why is it that a loving hand 
Should scatter blossoms in my way * 


© flowers, with soft and dewy eyes, 
To God my gratitude reveal ; 

Send up your incense to the skies, 
And utter, for me, what I feel! 


O innocent roses, in your buds 
Hiding for very modesty ; 
© violets, smelling of the woods, 
Thank him with all your sweets for me! 


And tell him I would give this hour 
All that is mine of good beside 
To have the pure heart of a flower, 
That has no stain of sin to hide. 


—PHcsBE CARY. 


OUR ANGELS. 


*-QH ! not with any sound, they come, or sign 
Which fleshly ear or eye can recognize, 


No curiosity can compass or surprise 
The secret of that intercourse divine 
Which God permits—ordains—across the line. 
The changless line which bars 
Our earth from other stars. 


** But they do come and go continually, 
Our blessed angels, no less ours than His, 
The blessed angels whom we think we mise, 
Whose empty graves we weep to name or see, 
And vainly watch as once in Galilee 
One, weeping, watched in vain. 


“ Whenever in some bitter grief we find, 
All unawares, a deep mysterious sense 
Of hidden comfort come, we know not whence, 
When suddenly we see where we were blind, 
Where we had struggled, are content, resigned. 
Are strong where we were weak, 
And no more strive or seek,— 


Then‘we may know that from the far, glad skies, 
To note our need, the watchful God has bent, 
And for our instant help has called and sent, 

Of all our loving angels, the most wise 

And tender one, to point us to where lies, 

The path that will be best— 
The path of peace and rest.” 
— Belected. 


SILENT PRAISE. 
O THOU who givest to the woodland wren 
A throat, like to a little light-set door, 
That opens to his early joy; to men 
The spirit of true worship, which is more 
Than all this sylvan rapture,—what a world 
Is thine, O Lord,—skies, earth, men, beasts, and birds 


The poet and the painter have unfurled 
Their love and wonder in descriptive words 

Or sprightly hues—each, after his own sort, 
Empty ing his heart of its delicious hoards: 

But all self-conscious blazonry comes short 
Of that still sense no active moods affords, 

Ere yet the brush is dipt or uttered phrase 

Hath breathed abroad those folds of silent praise ! 


—CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 


« For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ALL-DAY PRAYER MEETING AT CHICAGO: 


I ATTENDED, for one hour yesterday, the “ Al 
Day Prayer Meeting” of the W.C.T. U., and ie¢ 
like calling the attention of your readers to the 
markable programme for this day. It was arranged 
by acompany of clergymen, I suppose of various de 
nominations, for the “ Week of Prayer” throughot 
the country. Frances E. Willard, who presided for 
the hour, said it was unlike any programme they 
had ever had presented before. The subjects ran # 
follows: After the usual prayer for“ Rulers and all 
in authority,” came “ Prayer for the defeat of mal 
cious plots and conspiracies;” then “ Prayer for the 
man‘festation of a Christian spirit between employ 
ers and employed;” then “ Prayer for the removal 
of all race and sectional prejudices ;” next “ Prayer 
for the spread of justice and peace ;” next “ Prayer 
for the abolition of the liquor traffic;” and finally 
“ Prayer for the coming of Christ's kingdom.” 
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The italics are my own. I think it marks an era 
great progress when almost every religious de- 
mination in the country engages in united suppli- 
ion for the abolition of the liquor traffic. F. E. W. 
d “many people insisted that we were not ready 
that. Well how are we to get ready ? Surely not 
passivity, but by unceasing work in every way 
at was possible. Some in one way, some in anoth- 
The traffic is intrenched in law, and can only be 
olished by law, and to remove anything by law it 
ust be done by ballot.” Of course, the how and the 
en remains for individuals to decide according to 
eir convictions. The question of abstinence, as 
ur correspondent I. H. G., has clearly stated, isnot 
egal question, but one for personal conviction. Of 
rse for this abolition to be accomplished it murt 
essarily be based upon the conviction of the duty 
d necessity, and also upon the practice of total ab- 
nence. This we must constantly work for. But 
osé who have the franchise must soon face the 
estion in its legal aspect, as we never know when 
ufficient number are ready for the question but by 
sting it. How this shall be done is the pressing 
estion. May those upon whom the responsibili- 
ps rest be preparing themselves for it. It seems to 
a little transposition of the subjects would have 
When 
is is accomplished the prayer for “ the other desir- 


ble things will be more possible of fulfilment. 


icago, First month 9th. 


H. A. P. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
CURIOUS letter and somewhat spirited answer 
pear in a recent issue of the Western Friend, (pub- 
hed monthly at Quakervale, Kansas, by Cyrus W. 
arvey, and representing the Conservative “smaller 
pdies” in the West). The letter is as follows: 


Patmyra, N. Y., 11th mo. 1ith., 1885. 

Cyrus W. Harvey : 

Poor man! Thy opinions and articles have no more 
sight in the Society of Friends than any other Hicksite. 
pb editor that refuses to print George Fox’s letter to the 
pvernor of Barbadoes is a strange kind of a Quaker to say 
e least. Thy original ‘‘inner light” will never save 

s,my friend. Thy kind of Friends (?) are fast dying 
it. Very truly, 

A. M. Purpy. 

The writer of the note is prominently connected 
ith the “larger bodies” of Western Orthodox 
iends. In commenting upon it, C. W. Harvey says 
is the reply of A. M. Purdy to some criticisms in 
e Western Friend upon his expressions concerning 
e Inward Light as a “ most dangerous heresy.” 
hese expressions, very strange for one professing 
e name of Friend, were mentioned in this paper 
h page 574 and page 639 of the last volume]. C. 
. Harvey, in the course of his comments, says: “ If 
eorge Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes is to be 
ceived as authority in doctrine, why not when he 
aches the doctrine of the Inward Light on enough 
ges to make twenty ‘letters to the Governor of 
rbadoes?’ Yet for believing in both, while A. 
. Purdy only believes in but one, we are charged 
rsonally with being a‘ Hicksite.’ A.M. Purdy offers 


no proof of his charge, and until he does he is well 
aware that a denial is all that is necessary. He will 
never offer proof; for the attempt would only prove 
that he himself has deserted the teaching of George 
Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay and all early 
Friends on the doctrine of the Inward Light. ... . . 
For four years the Western Friend has not printed 
less than 1800 copies at any issue It is sad to 
know that many worthy consistent Friends are be- 
ing called from works to their final reward, but the 
most sorrowful ‘ dying out’ of all is the ‘dying out’ 
of that spiritual regard fo our principles which con- 
stitutes a real Friend If he means that the 
smaller bodies are decreasing in numbers, if he will 
take the trouble to learn of their work in Canada, 
Iowa and Kansas, he will find that in this charge he 
is also mistaken. Canada has almost doubled in 
numbers within two years. Iowa added a Quarterly 
Meeting last year,a Monthly Meeting and two or 
three meetings for worshipthis year. Kansas added 


a Quarterly Meeting last year and a Preparative 
meeting for worship this year.” 


—Friends’ Review says: “Among the minor sub- 
jects recently discussed amongst Friendsin England, 
has been that of attitude in prayer, during public wor- 
ship. By reference to Scripture it may be seen, atid 
has been pointed out, that no commandment or uni- 
form Bible precedent has been given us. Staridirig 
in prayer, and prostration, as well as kneeling, have 
recognized examples. Prayer is so much a thitig of 
the heart, that, in the closet, the natural language of 
emotion suffices throughout ; and, in public, whatever 
expresses reverence and adoration, both in him or 
her who offers vocal supplication, and on the part of 
others present, isin itself appropriate. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of non-necessary usage, either to 
stand, or kneel, or bow without rising to the feet. In 
this country, except in one or two localities, among 
those of our communion, the ancient practice of a 
congregation rising when vocal prayer is offered, has 
been very much discontinued. In favor of rising, it 
is urged that it isa more positive expression of par- 
ticipation in, or sympathy with the vocal exercise, 
than simply bowing the head. On the other hand, 
when prayer is frequent in a meeting, much rising be- 
comes unfavorable to quiet, and standing long is fa- 
tiguing to some persons. Most objectionable is thé 
practice oi a few, of signifying their want of unity 
witha an individual who offers vocal prayer, by re- 
maining seated, while others of the congregation are 
on their feet. This, especially when done by one who 
occupies a prominent place in a meeting, perplexes 
young people, scandalizes others, and is liable to do 
much harm.” 


—Of Home Mission work among the Friends in 
England, under direction of a Committee of the Year- 
ly Meeting of London, a letter in the Friends’ Review 
says: “The number continues to be small of those 
Friends who are giving up the whole of their time 
for work under the Committee ; the larger part of its 
work cunsists in arranging for visits and assistance 
from those who can spare more or less:time from 
their other avocations. From the expérience of the 
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Committee it is thought that those who are reaily 
called and qualified to devote themselves wholly to 
mission work are likely to be, for the present, at least, 
comparatively few. Some of these workers are loca- 
ted in meetings where there is special scope for mis- 
sion efforts, and where the resident Friends are much 
reduced in numbers. One or two othersspend most of 
their time in traveling from place to place as the way 
opens, holding series of meetings, organizing Bible- 
classes and First-day schools, and otherwise ‘ shep- 
herding’ the flock.” 

—Money for sustaining the English Friends’ for- 
eign missionaries does not come forward freely. 
There are several offers for service in China and In- 
dia from young Friends, and some only of these can 
be taken up, because of the scarcity of supplies. The 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association is in debt to its 
Treasurer (James H. Tuke), and has, besides, an in- 
come that falls seriously short of its current expenses, 
A special effort is being made to raise increased sub- 
scriptions. Two Friends have been accepted for ser- 
vice in China, and two, Dr. Charles Gayford and his 
wife, are about starting for India. Dr. Gayford has 
already spent about six years in that country in the 
Friends’ Mission at Hoshungabad. Finding that a 
knowledge of medicine would be of extreme value in 
work among the Hindoos, he returned to England, 
and passed through a full course of medical and sur- 
gical training. He now goes out, hoping to find an 
entrance into the kingdom of Bhopal, which has 
hitherto been closed to all missionaries. It is re- 
markable, amongst the native states, in having been 
under the rule of a female sovereign for three gener- 
ations, and is said to be well governed. Dr. Gayford 
is a convinced Friend, and was recently recorded as 
a minister by his Monthly Meeting. 


INDIAN FARMS AND HOMES. 


A LETTER from Elaine Goodale, dated in the Tenth 
month last, at the Cheyenne River Agency, Dakota, 
has lately been printed. After describing the expo- 
posure and hardship incident to mission lifein the 
North west, she says : 

Great suffering seems to be entailed upon the In- 
dians by issuing annuity goods in the severe weath- 
er of November or December. Old people, babies, 
and even the sick are required to present themselves 
at the agency in person, and camp there often for 
several days. In the mean time pigs and poultry at 
the home ranch starve or freeze, and I was assured 
by Mr. Swift that many children die annually from 
exposure incident to the journey. It is often a seri- 
ous matter to travel a hundred and twenty miles ev- 
ery week to draw rations, and only the more enter- 
prising and industrious Indians will put themselves 
at such a disadvantage in the matter of supplies. 
The St. Stephen’s mission Indians, however, are 
nearly self-supporting, receiving only one-quarter ra- 
tions, and not infrequently resign even this bounty 
in order to secure their harvests. 

Each head of a family has from two to twelve 
acres under cultivation, and Indian corn, potatoes and 
a variety of remarkably -fine garden vegetables. 
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Mr. Swift last year encouraged them to attempt 
raise wheat, and the story of their difficulties and ; 
lay in procuring the promised seed, implements 
instruction, is the recital of anevening. Oneadmi 
the persistency and pluck of missionary and peop 
for after all the experiment succeeded. Twenty 
dians raised a fine crop of wheat, cut, bound 
stacked it with infinite pains; and now, while t 
needed threshing machine lies rusting under a she 
at the agency sixty miles below, and the age 
writes futile letters full of promises, these Indi 
farmers despair of securing the results of their lab 
and enterprise. 

In Mr. Swift’s light little buggy, behind his shagg 
Indian pony with the pretty Indian name, he and 
have skimmed over the sandy roads, broken into 
tonishing ascents and descents, roamed among 
heavy cottonwood timber and through the hig 
coarse grass in the bottoms, and alighted before m 
Indian homes. The well-fenced acres of stubble, 
it may be of freshly plowed ground, the neat co 
inclosing hay-stacks and wheat-stacxs, the cabin ofte 
of double size and two-roomed, well built of he 
logs, plastered without and within with a sort 
clay, surrounded usually by one or more cellars 
outhouses for storing vegetables and maize—such i 
the typical Indian homestead. We enter and find 
hard earth, or in the better class of houses a bo 
floor, curtains at the windows, the walls covers 
with picture papers, perhaps a gun and powder he 
in one corner and in another a little shelf of w 
worn books—a Dakota Bible,a hymn-book and Pi 
grim’s Progress—in the centre of the room a polish 
stove, two or more beds neatly made with white pi 
low-cases and patchwork quilts, chairs, tables, 
clock, and it may be a sewing machine. The wome 
and children are neatly dressed, and the interior 
the log cabin is a picture of domestic comfort. 

This morning we all drove a distance of son 
eight miles to the settlement on the Lower Morea 
Here we visited a “ model ranch.” The approach # 
it delighted us. Imagine a level, smiling stretch « 
“bottom land,” skirted by the irregular line of ti 
ber on the banks of the river, large herds of cat 
grazing quietly on one side, and a drove of neari 
fifty ponies, in their odd, piebald coloring on 
other; a row of yellow haystacks and outbuildin 
which recall a New England farm, and a long, lo 
farm-house which, although built of logs and b 
one-story high, would not disgrace the same thri 
premises. Lewis, the half-breed owner, and bi 
“hired man,” an intelligent, vivacious Irishman, 
making an excellent drinking-trough for cattle out 
a cottonwood log. Weare conducted to the “ r 
cellar,” an underground structure of logs, its bil 
well filled with fine potatoes, turnips and squash 
then through the pleasant house, and afterwards ¢ 
into the corn-field, surrounded, strange to say, wit 
a New England “ squirm fence,” but not of rails,b 
with royal expenditure of labor and material, 
solid logs! Here we find Molly, the Indian farme 
pretty young wife, husking the beautiful brillia 
“ squaw corn ”—her gypsy face looking shyly out 
under the Yankee sunbonnet, and her little feet i 











aded moccasins reminding us that all this homely 
storal is west of the Missouri, and on an Indian 
ervation! Molly has never been to school, and 
3 not speak English; but she is a neat house- 
eper, and, in her fresh print gown, a bright attrac- 
e-looking young woman. 


SELECTING BOOKS FOR A LIBRARY. 


e following is an extract from a recent address by 
imes Russell Lowell. We hope to give, also, some of his 
pas on the selection of books for reading.—Ebs.] 


HAVE been speaking of such books as should be 
osen for profitable reading, A public library, of 
rse, must be far wider in its scope. It should 
ntain something for al! tastes as well as the material 
ra thorough grounding in all branches of knowl- 
ge. It should be rich in books of reference, in en- 
clopeedias, where one may learn without cost of re- 
arch what things are generally known. For it is 
more useful to know these than to know those 
at are not generally known. Not to know them 
the defect of those half-trained and, therefore, 
sty men who find a mare’s nest on every branch 
the tree of knowledge. A library should contain 
nple stores of history, which, if it do not always de- 
ve the pompous title which Bolingbroke gave it of 
hilosophy teaching by example, certainly teaches 
any things profitable for us to know and lay to 
part ; teaches among other things how much of the 
esent is still heldin mortmain by the past; teaches 
at, ifthere be no controlling purpose, there is, at 
ast, a sternly logical sequence in human affairs, and 
at chance has but a trifling dominion over them ; 
aches why things are and must be so, and not oth- 
wise ; teaches, perhaps, more than anything else, 
e value of personal character asa chief factor in 
hat used to be called destiny, for that cause is 
ong which has not a multitude, but one strongman 
phind it. History is, indeed, mainly the biography 
a few imperial men, and forces home upon us the 
eful lesson how infinitesimally important our own 
ivate affairs are to the universe in general. History 
clarified experience; and yet how little do men 
ofit by it! Nay, how should we expect it of those 
ho so seldom are taught anything by their own? 
elusions, especially economic delusions, seem the 
nly things that have any chance of an earthly im- 
ortality. I would have plenty of biography. It is 
D insignificant fact that eminent men have always 
ved their Plutarch, since example, whether for em- 
ation or avoidance, is never so poignant as when 
esented to us in a striking personality. Autobiog- 
phies are’also instructive reading to the student of 
aman nature, though generally written by men who 
ere more interesting to themselves than to their 
low-men. 
A public library should also have many and full 
helves of political economy ; for the dismal science, 
Carlyle called it, if it prove nothing else, will go 
toward proving that theory is the bird in the bush, 
ough she sing more sweetly than the nightingale, 
hd that the millennium will not hasten its coming in 
bference to the most convincing string of resolutions 
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that were ever unanimously adopted in public meet- 
ing. It likewise induces in us a profound distrust of 
social panaceas. 

I would have a public library abundant in trans- 
lations of the best books in all languages; for, though 
no work of genius can be adequately translated, be- 
cause every word of it is permeated with what Mil- 
ton calls “the precious life-blood of a master spirit,” 
whieh cannot be transfused into the veins of the best 
translation, yet some acquaintance with foreign and 
ancient literature has the liberating effect of foreign 
travel. He who travels by translation travels more 
hastily and superficially, but brings home something 
that is worth having, nevertheless. Translations, 
properly used, by shortening the labor of acquisition, 
add as many years to our lives as they substract from 
the processes of our education. 

In such a library, the sciences should be fully rep- 
resented, that men may at least learn to know in what 
a marvelous museum they live, what a wonder-work- 
er isgiving them an exhibition daily for nothing. 
Nor let art be forgotten in all its many forms,—not 
as the antithesis of science, but as her elder or fairer 
sister, whom we love all the more that her usefulness 
cannot be demonstrated in dollars and cents. I should 
be thankful if every day laborer among us could 
have his mind illumined, as those of Athens and of 
Florence had, with some image of what is best in ar- 
chitecture, painting, and sculpture, to train his crude 
perceptions and perhaps call out latent faculties. I 
should like to see the works of Ruskin within the 
reach of every artisan among us ; for I hope some day 
that the delicacy of touch and accuracy of eye that 
have made our mechanics in some departments the 
best in the world may give us the samesupremacy in 
works of wider range and more purely ideal scope. 

Of voyages and travels I would also have good store, 
especially the earlier, when the world was fresh and 
unhackneyed and men saw things invisible to the 
modern eye. They are fast sailing ships to waft away 
from present trouble to the Fortunate Isles. 

To wash down the drier morsels that every library 
must necessarily offer at its board, let there be plenty 
of imaginative literature, and let its range be not too 
narrow to stretch from Dante to the elder Dumas. 
The world of the imagination is not the world of ab- 
straction and nonentity, as some conceive, but a world 
formed out of chaos by the sense of the beauty that 
is in man and the earth on which he dwells, It is 
the realm of might-be, our haven of refuge from the 
shortcomings and disillusions of life. It is, to quote 
Spenger, who knew it well,— 

“The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome tur- 
moil.” 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT I7. 
“TOO much work” is the frequent verdict in the 
case of men who die from nervous prostration and 
mental and consequently bodily exhaustion. This 
verdict requires amendment. It is too much worry 
rather than work that breaks health and eventually 
destroys life. The man or woman whose undivided 
attention, for the time being, is quietly devoted to 
the busi1ess on hand, seldom is prostrated by over- 
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work. This is because nothing is attempted which 
it is hot reasonably expected can be done. The sys- 
tematic worker can make a full day’s record and at 
the end of the day be ready for rest. His operations, 
mental or other, are, to a satisfactory degree, for- 
warded or completed when the time comes for rest. 
The day’s anxieties—if even there have been anxie- 
ties—are not prolonged in his dreams. One thing at 
4 time is the safe motto. Taking one thing at a time, 
method and diligence will permit a distinct thing for 
every convenient division of the working day. 

“Too many irons in the fire,” said a veteran au- 
thor who kept his youth beyond the seventies, “ Too 
many irons! Nonsense! Push all the irons in— 
tongs and shovel, poker and all!” To keep busy is 
no harm, if you keep the mind quiet in purpose and 
consideration. 

The human system, body and mind, has been 
elaborately described as a complex machine. Ofthe 
body especially it may be said that. there is nota 
mechanical principle that is not somewhere included 
in its structure. The chemical processes which are 
continually going on within the human form illus- 
trate the whole science. Now, if a machinist or en- 
gineer perceives that his engine is not working suc- 
cessfully, he knows that something is out of order 
among its parts. He does not apply additional mo- 
tive power, but stops his work to discover where the 
deficiency or aberration is. That ascertained, he ap- 
plies the remedy. But the first thing to do always 
is to shut off the steam. 

The artificially constructed apparatus can only be 
conducted and repaired by the knowledge and skill 
of its human reasoning guide. But the complex na- 
tural machine has recuperative power within itself. 
To this renovating agency always, or nearly always, 
rest is the opportunity. Against rest worry, not labor, 
is the obstacle. Step by step a journey proceeds. 
When weariness comes take a breathing spell. Don’t 
spoil to-day by thinking of to-morrow, or mar your 
breakfast by speculating on what you shall have for 
dinner. Of one thing everybody may be sure: that 
to-day’s work well done will prepare you for to-mor- 
row.— Public Ledger. 

A HIGHER HAND. 

A LITTLE boy sat in front of his father, and held 
the reins which controlled a restive horse. Unknown 
to the boy the reins passed around him, and were 
also in his father’s hands. He saw occasion to pull 
them. With artless simplicity the child looked 
around, saying, “Father, I thought I was driving; 
but I am not, am 1?” 

Thus it is often with men, who think that they 
are shaping a destiny which a higher hand than theirs 
is really fashioning. They do their own will, but they 
also do the will of God. A stronger Hand guides 
them, a mightier power holds the helm of their ves- 
sel, and saves from rock and wreck. Happy are they 
who quietly yield to the guidance of an almighty 
hand. 


“ God does nothing, nor suffers to be done, 
But what wouldst do thyself 
If thou couldst see 
The end of all as well as He.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. Joseph Leidy lately had submitted to him spony 
ice from the vicinity of Moorestown, N. J., Which tontaing 
great quanties of living worms, some an inch fh lengi 
They prove to be a new species of lumbricus, to which | 
common earth worm belongs. No living organisms hg 
ever been found within clear, dense ice, such as is usual 
served for drinking purposes. 


—The expulsion of Poles trom Prussia is bégifining 
bear practical fruit. Many manufacturers and imerchay 
in Warsaw, Cracow, Lemberg, etc., have agréed amoy 
themselves to make reprisals by cutting off all busine 
relations with their former German, and more particu 
their Prussian, correspondents, and by sending their , 
ders to houses in other countries. 


—An Anti-Plumage League is being planned in 
land with the view of checking the wholesale destructic 
of birds caused by the present fashion of feather ornament 
of all kinds. Members of the League would be bound n 
to wear any plumage themselves, and to discourage thi 
practice in every possible way. 


—The new Minister of Public Instruction in Austria 
Dr. Gautsch,has prohibited the use of paper ruled in sq 
or diagonal lines within al] public schools, The reaso 
for this is that such paper has been found to injure the eye 
sight of pupils. It has been largely used hitherto in prim. 
ary schools to facilitate writing and arithmetic lessons. Ii 
future only paper plain or ruled in straight lines is toh 
used. 


—Dr. C. C. Abbott’s collection of stone implements d 
the American Indians, now on exhibition in the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology, at Cambridge, Mass., is considered 
one of the most important of the kind ever brought togeth- 
er, and one which archeologists will consult for all time 
come. It contains more than 20,000 stone implements, ani 
several hundred objects made of bone, clay, and copper, 


and was gathered almost wholly in the neighborhood 
Trenton, N. J. 


-——An enormous slab of granite 354 feet long, 3 to 4 fut 
thick, and 11 feet wide, was recently taken from the Flynt 
Granite quarry at Monson, Mass. 


Ld 
—The Lancet says that “children who are allowed ts 

go barefoted enjey almost perfect immunity from th 
danger of ‘ cold’ by accidental chilling of the feet, and they 
are altogether healthier and happier than those who, it 
obedience to the usages of social life, have their lower er- 
tremities permanently invalided, and, so to say, carefull] 
swathed and put away in rigid cases. As regards thi 
poorer classes of children, there can be no sort of doubt is 
the mind of any one that it is incomparably better they 
should go barefooted than wear boots that let in the wet 
and stockings that are nearly always damp and foul.” 


—Louis Kossuth, being no longer able to earn his liv- 
ing by teaching languages in Italy, has found a home in thé 
house of his sons, who are shepherds in the valley of Sixt 
in Savoy. 

—The N. Y. Health Department last year condemnel 
and destroyed 799,410 pounds of meat and fish, 212,00 
pounds of fruit, 37,905 pounds of canned goods, 72,70 
pounds of candy, and large quantities of- other kinds d 
food. 

—An organization is being formed in Albuquerque # 
explore by excavation the site of an ancient city, of vast 
dimensions and grandeur, in New Mexico. - It is the belie! 
of the prospectors that vast wealth is hidden in the ruius 
amounting to fully twenty millions of dollars. 
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